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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 802.) 

I mentioned in the preceding chapter, as the 
reader must have observed, that certain per- 
sons, called Elders, watched over those who came 
forward in the ministry, with a view of ascer- 
taining if they had received a proper qualifica- 
tion or call. I shall now state who the elders 
are, as well as more particularly the nature of 
their office. 
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and conduct of ministers generally, and ten- 
derly to advise with such as appear to them to 
be deficient in any of the qualifications which 
belong to their high calling. 

When we consider that every religious gso- 
ciety attaches a more than common respecta- 
bility to the person who performs the sacerdotal 
office, there will be no difficulty in supposing, 
whenever a minister may be thought to err, 
that many of those who are aware of his error, 
will want the courage to point it out to him, 


To every particular meeting, four elders, two| and that others will excuse themselves from 
meno and two women, but sometimes more and| doing it, by saying that interference on this oc- 


sometimes less, according as persons can be 
found qualified, are appointed. These are nom- 
inated by a committee apointed by the Monthly 
Meeting, in conjunction with a committee ap- 
pointed by the Quarterly Meeting. And as 
the office annexed to the name of elder is 
considered peculiarly important by the Quakers, 
particular care is taken, that persons of clear 
discernment, and such as excel in the spiritual 
ear, and such as are blameless in their lives, 
are appointed to it. It is recommended that 
neither wealth nor age be allowed to operate as 
inducements in the choice of them. Indeed, 
so much care is required to be taken with re- 
spect to the filling up this office, that if per- 
sons perfectly suitable are not to be found, the 
meetings are to be left without them. 

It is one part of the duty of the elders, when 


casion does not belong more immediately to 
them than to others. This institution there- 
fore of elders fixes the office on individuals. 
It makes it their duty to watch and advise—It 
makes them responsible fur the unsound doc- 
trine, or the bad conduct of their ministers. 
And this responsibility is considered as likely 
to give persons that courage in watching over 
the ministry, which they might otherwise want. 
Hence, if a minister in the Quaker church 
were to preach unsoundly, or to act inconsis- 
tently with his calling, he would be generally 
sure of being privately spoken to by one or 
another elder. 

This office of elders, as far as it is concerned 
in advising ministers of the Gospel, had its 
foundation laid by George Fox. Many per- 
sons, who engaged in the ministry in his time, 


appointed, to watch over the doctrine of young | are described by him as “ having run into im- 
ministers, aud also to watch over the doctrine! aginations,” or as “ having gone beyond their 
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measure ;’’ and in these cases, whenever they | 
should happen, he recommended that one or 
two friends, if they saw fit, should advise with 
them in love and wisdom. Jn process of time, 
however, this evil seems to have increased ; for 
as the society spread, numbers pressed forward 
to become Gospel ministers; many supposed 
they had a call from the spirit, and rose up, 
and preached, and, in the heat of their imagi- 
nations, delivered themselves unprofitably. ‘Two 
or three persons also, in the frenzy of their en- 
thusiasm, frequently rose up, and spoke at the 
same time. Now this was easily to be done in 
a religious society, where all were allowed to 
speak, and where the qualifications of ministers 
were to be judged of in part by the truths de- 
livered, or rather, where ordination was no 
mark of the ministry, or where an human ap- 
pointment of it was unknown. Tor these rea- 
sons, that mode of superintendence which had 
only been suggested by George Fox, and left 
to the discretion of individuals, w was perfected 
into an establishment, out of imperious ne- 
cessity, in after times. Men were appointed to 
determine between the effects of divine inspira- 
tion and human imagination ; tb judge between 
the cool and the sound; and the enthusiastic 
and the defective; and to puta bridle as it 
were upon those who were not likely to become 
profitable laborers in the harvest of the Gospel. 
And as this office was rendered necessary on 
account of the principle that no ordination or 
human appointment could make a minister of 
the Gospel; so the same principle continuing 
among the Quakers, the office has been con. 
tinued to the present day. 

It devolves upon the elders again, as a se- 
cond branch of their duty, to meet the minis- 
ters of the church at stated seasons, generally 
once in three months, and to spend some time 
with them in religious retirement. It is sup- 
posed that opportunities may be afforded here, 
of encouraging and strengthening young min- 
isters, of confirming the old, and of giving re- 
ligious advice and assistance in various Ways: 
and it must be supposed at any rate, that re- 
ligious men cannot meet in religious confer- 
ence, without some edification to each other. 
At these meetings, queries are proposed rela- 
tive to the conduct both of ministers and el- 
ders, which they answer in writing to the Quar- 
terly Meetings of ministers and elders to which 
they belong. Of the ministers and elders thus 
assembled, it may be observed, that it is their 
duty to confine themselves wholly to the exhor- 
tion of one another for good. They can make 
no laws, like the ancient syoods and other con: 
vocations of the clergy, nor dictate any article 
of faith. Neither can they meddle with the 
government. of the church. The Quakers allow 
neither ministers nor elders, by virtue of their 
office, to interfere with their discipline. Every 


a 


proposition of this sort must be determined 
;upon by the Yearly Meeting, or by the body 
at large. 
(To be continued.) 
<iescglllitind ail 

IIave patience with all things, but chiefly 
have patience with yourself. Do not lose 
courage in considering your own imperfections, 
but instantly set about remedying them: every 
day begin the task anew. The best method of 
attaining to Christian perfection is to be aware 
that you have not reached it, but never to be 
weary of recommencing. For, in the first 
place, how can you patiently bear your brother’s 
burden, if you will not bear your own 2? Secondly, 
Ifow can you reprove any one with gentleness, 
when you correct yourself with asperity ? 
Thirdly, Whosoever is overcome with a sense 
of his faults will not be able to subdue them : 
correction, to answer a good end, must proceed 
from a tranquil and thoughtful mind,—a mind 
made tranquil by its own consciousness of good 
intention and a mild consideration of what is 
best.— St. Francis de Sales. 

seinen 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Concluded from page §01.) © 

There may be inserted here an extract of a 
letter from Rebecca Jones, written on the ocea- 
sion of M. Nouth’s return home. 

PHILADELPHIA, 5th mo. 29th, 1805. 

My dearly beloved friend and sister, Martha 
Routh ! 

Feeling my heart this morning renewedly 
bound to thee in the precious fellowship of the 
Gospel, in the afilictions whereof I have also 
been thy companion, I hare called for pen and 
ink to salute thee on board the Rose ; and per- 
haps it may, soon after thy arrival on thy own 
shore, be put into thy hand. 

My feelings on parting with thee at J. P’s. 
last Seventh-day, amidst such a concourse of 
thy friends, were indescribable ; fully believing 
that, though we never more may meet in muta- 
bility, our spirits will not be separated by dis- 
tance either of time or space. [ don’t dare to 
say that thou wilt never see America again; 
that and all future events I desirg to leave 
to thy blessed Master, who hath often made 
a way for thee, even where thou couldst 
see no way: and he will not forsake thee, nor 
suffer thee to become desolate; ‘‘ Because he 
hath set his love upon me, therefore will I de- 
liver him: I will set him on high, hecause he 
hath known my name: he shall call upon me 
and I will answer him, &c. (Read 91st Psalm.) 
This gracious promise, so replete with mercy 
and goodness, springs sweetly in my remem- 
brance, as a portion especially designed for thy 
inheritance, now after thy retreat from our 
laborious field wherein thou bast not fainted. 

Well, my dear friend, count it no strange 
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thing if thy faith and patience be again proved. | some of them large public gatherings, a number 


Thou knowest too well the danger of pleasant 
things, to look for or desire them further than 
in the will of Him, *‘ who docth all things 
well; and who hath, in the promise alluded 
to, given thee the fullest assurance of his care 
and protection throuch thy painful pilgrimage. 

The “ Alpha,” indeed, will also reward thy 
unwearied endeavors to promote His blessed 
cause and testimony on earth, with a peaceful 
admission among Lis faithful servants, when 
thy tribulations and labors are over, and be thy 
ever blessed “Omega,” thy “ evening song.” 

I was now left in the Rose entirely with 
strangers, who were very civil and kind ia their 
way; but I felt the trial so great of having no 
wember of our Society on board, that I thought 
even a lamb out of our own flock would have 
been a precious companion; yet I was merci- 
fully preserved in quietude, and my wound 
gradually healed. I found Captain Hathaway 
a serious man, much inclined to look toward 
Friends ; and when with me he spoke and acted 
like one ; but he was then too weak to take up 
the cross when in company with others, though 
he has since become a member of our Society. [ 
suffered while at sea as heretofore from sick- 
ness, yet not so heavily asin former voyages, and 
in about six weeks was favored to land safely at 
Liverpool. 

Towards the close of the year 1808, Martha 


of Meetings for Discipline being also included. 
‘‘On returning heme,” she writes, “I was led 
to take a secret survey of the continued deal- 
ings of Divine kindness, in thus furnishing me 
with a renewal of strength to labor in His vine- 
yard: and fervent desires were raised to bless 
His holy name forever. 

After mentioning circumstances connected 
with the decease of her friend, Sarah Stephen- 
son, which happened in America, while they 
were both engaged on that continent in religi- 
ous service, though at a considerable distance 
from each other, Martha Routh concludes her 
journal (in 1814) as follows: “ And | am now 
often ready to say on my own account, Lord! 
now let thy poor servant also depart in peace; 
for mine eyes, through thy advrable mercy, 
have seen thy salvation.” 

The account of her illness and decease are 
comprised in the following 


Testimony from the Monthly Meeting of Hard- 
shaw- East, concerning Martha Routh, de- 
ceased, 


Our beloved friend, Martha Routh, was born 
at Stourbridge in Worcestershire, the 25th of 
Fourth month, 1743, O. S. Her parents, 
Henry and Jane Winter, were steady, religious 
Friends, from whom she had the advantage of 
a guarded education ; and, through the merciful 


Routh was visited with a painful cough and | visitation of our Heavenly Father's love, relig- 
affection of the lungs, which confiaed her tothe | ious impressions were early made upon her 


house, and mostly to her bed, for many weeks. 
Under this affliction it appears she was favored 
with a degree of quietude, in which she could 
feelingly adopt the acknowledgment of having 
been an unprofitable servant in the cause of 
righteousness. She had had a previous pros- 


pect of attending the half-year’s Meeting for | 


Wales, held at Carmarthen, and the Quarterly 
Meeting of Bristol and Somerset, &c., and she 
was favored to recover her strength in time to 
obtain a certificate from her Monthly Meeting, 
and accomplished the service. Of the half- 
year's meeting, she remarks: “ The number of 
Friends belonging to the principality was small, 
but divers from Knogland were there, and the 
united little band was mercifully owned with 
the descendings of the dew of Heaven.” 

In 1809, she accomplished her last journey 
with a certificate, by attending the four northero 
Quarterly Mectings as they fell in course, and 
taking such other meetings as could be visited 
by the way. On this occasion she was accom- 
panied by her friend, Mary Cockbain, being 
herself in so delicate a state of health, as to be 
obliged frequently to sit up several hours in the 
night to relieve the oppression of the lungs. 
She attended meetings at Preston, Kendal, 
Cockermouth, Whitehaven, Wigton, New Castle, 
Darlington, Colthouse, Yealand and Lancaster, 





tender mind. As she advanced in years, the 


| same Divine power followed her, by which she 


was preserved from many of the evils which 
abound in the world ; and as she submitted to 
the further discoveries of the Divine principle 
of light and grace in her own heart, she was 
made an experimental witness of its cleansing 
and sanctifying operation. 

About the 17th year of her age, with the 
approbation of her father, her surviving parent, 
she removed to Nottingham, where, first as an 
assistant, and afterwards as a principal, in a 
boarding school for Friend’s children, she mani- 
fested much concern and watchful care for their 
preservation and religious improvement. 

She had for several years been impressed 
with a view of being called to the work of the 
ministry ; and in the thirtieth year of her age, 
she first appeared in that service. In the year 
1775, in company with that valuable minister of 
the Gospel, Kuth Fallows, she visited the meet- 
ings of Friends in some of the northern counties 
and Scotland. In the following year she was 
married to Richard Routh, of Manchester, and 
became a member of that meeting. After her 
settlement there, with the concurrence of 


Friends, she visited at diff reut times the meet- 
ings of Friends in this nation, Scotland and [re- 
land, also those in the United States of North 
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America; laboring diligently in that country: 
for three years; and, on her return, brought} 
satisfactory certificates of her services there. 

When at home, she was a diligent attender of 
meetings for Worship and Discipline ; and was 
therein frequently and fervently engaged to la- 
bor for the promotion of truth and righteous- 
ness. Indeed, this our beloved friend was emi- 
nently devoted to discharge whatever she be. 
lieved to be required at her hands, whether at 
home or abroad. Unwearied in promoting the 
cause of Truth, a good example of plainness and 
Christian moderation in her manner of living, 
diligent in visiting the widow, the fatherless, 
and the afflicted, whether in body or mind, 
with whom she wasa sincere sympathizer, hav- 
ing often to such to communicate a word of 
comfort ; also, according to her ability, she ex- 
tended pecuniary assistance to those who were | 
in need. 

During the winter preceding her decease, 
her bodily strength was on the decline; yet she 
continued to be diligent in attending meetings. 
In the Fifth month she left home to attend the 
Yearly Meeting in London ; and was favored to 
perform the journey without much apparent 
fatigue. Soon after her arrival there she be- 
came unwell, but was able to attend most of the 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting. Her illness in- 
creasing, she was confined at the house of our 
friend, Samuel Bailey, in London. 

During the time of her confinement, whick 
was about seven weeks, we are informed that 
she did not communicate much, but sufficient to 
evince that her mind was centered on the rock 
of ages, though at seasons under great con- 
flict. Her utterance was very feeble and broken, 
so that it was difficult to preserve the connexion 
in what she expressed, yet in substance it was 
stroug and lively. To a friend she said her mind 
was fast anchored in the beloved of souls; and 
at another time said, “‘ I want my fellow-pilgrims 





to know that there is a rest prepared for the 
people of God.” 

Alluding to her many and close provings by 
sea and land, she rejoicingly acknowledged that 
she witnessed a state comparable to a morning 
without clouds. At another time she said, “] 
have known many plunges. I think the end 
cannot be far off.” And the repeated solemn 
request to those about her was, ‘‘ Crave the re- 
lease of my spirit in the Divine will, and aot 
otherwise.” 

Her departure was scarcely perceptible; a 
short time previous to which there was a sweet- 
ness on her countenance, and a prevailing 
solemuity, which was a support in that awful 
season to those present ; and we have no doubt 
that she is entered into that rest prepared for 
the righteous. 

She departed this life the 18th of the 7th 


aforesaid, and was interred in Friends’ burial- 
ground at Bunhill Fields, the 25th of the same, 


after a solemn meeting at Devonshire House ; 


aged seventy-fuur, and a minister near forty-five 
years. 

Given forth at our Monthly Meeting of Hard- 
shaw-Kast, held at Manchester, the 27th of the 
Eleventh month, 1817. 

- — +0 


A YEAR’S TROUBLES. 


Sometimes I compare the troubles we have 
to undergo in the course of a year to a great 
bundle of fagots, far too large for us to lift. 
But God does not require us to carry the whole 
at once. He mercifully unties the bundles, 
and gives us first one stick, which we are able 
to carry to-day, and then another, which we are 
able to carry to morrow, and so on. This we 
might easily manage, if we would only take the 
burden appointed for us each day; but we 
choose to increase our troubles by carrying 
yesterday’s stick over again to day, and adding 
to morrow’s burden to our load before we are 
required to bear it.—Juhn Newton. 

ibaa 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


BUDS OF PROMISE, EARLY GATITERED. 


“All flesh is as grass, and the goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field; the grass 
withereth and the flower fadeth, but the Word 
of the Lord endureth forever.” 

There has been of latter time, (especially 
within the limits of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia,) abundant proof that 
no age is exempt from that summons which 
breaks every earthly tie. Very many of our 
youny Friends have been cut down “as the 
flower of the field,’ but not before they could 
give a comforting assurance that their trust 
was upon that Word which endureth forever. 

Believing that a record of individual expe- 
rience, especially when it pertains to the morn- 
ing of life, has a beneficial effect upon those 
who are nearly of the same age and interested 
in the same pursuits, I offer to the readers of 
the Jntelligencer a little notice of the last days 
of another of our young members, who has 
lateiy been called from the passing pleasures of 
time into the enjoyment of eternal blessed- 
ness. 

Mary R. Dillin, daughter of Eli and Eliza- 
beth R. Dillin, finished her earthly course at 
the early age of 19 years. 

A love of the beautiful was one of her 
marked characteristics ; aud so strong was this 
feeling, that, when riding, she noticed what was 
attractive in the surrounding scenery, fre- 
quently exclaiming, “ How beautiful! how beau- 
tiful!”’ appearing totally regardless of any 
blemishes or unsightly objects. With the 
same eye she looked upon her friends, thus, 


mouth, 1817, at the house of Simon Bailey, ;even in her young days, realizing the excel- 
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lency of the Apostolic injunction: whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and 
of good report, if there be any virtue, if there 
be any praise, think of these things. 

There was a period in the life of this young 
Friend when the almost ever-varying fashions 
of the day had their ‘charms, but all these 
ceased to allure her, and she was enabled to 
see that the chastening hand of her Heavenly 
Father was laid upon her in love; and she ac- 
knowledged it was good for her to be afflicted, 
for, as she said, “she had a proud spirit, and 
was running after many hurtful things; but 
her sickness was the means of keeping her out 
of many dangers.” And on one occasion, 
hearing some one’s dress commented upon, she 
remarked “she no lonzer felt avy interest in 
such matters; she now desired to lay up treas- 
ures in Heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
could corrupt, nor thieves break through and 
steal.” 

In the early part of her sickness she wanted 
to visit “ Fair Hill” burying ground, that she 
might see where she was to lie, and expressed 
a wish that her father would choose a pretty 
and a shady lot. Some time afterwards, she 
said to her mother, that though she had much 
to live for, it was not such a dreadful thing to 
die and be laid in the cold ground as she once 
thought it was; ‘for,’ she added, “ J shall not 
be there, and where I am, I shall hardly even 
miss you, for there is no time there.” 

Oue night, when in great suffering, she 
prayed to her Heavenly Father that she might 
pass away. Her mother told her, “ In his own 
good time He would take her to himself.” 
* Yes, mother,” she said, “I suppose I must 
suffer more; for whom the Lord loveth, He 
chasteneth.” 

At times she expressed a wish to be restored 
to health, but was not anxious as to the termi- 
nation of her sickness, feeling sure all would 
be for the best. 

As her close drew near, she called her 
Friends around her and bade them farewell; 
then looking up, said, “I am better, now,” and 
appeared to be engaged. in silent prayer when 
the end came, and the spirit was released from 
its earthly tabernacle. 

There is great beauty in the peaceful close 
of the early gathered ; and when the young see 
in their companions a manifest preparation to 
resign all present enjoyments and enter upon 
the great unseen future, and a willingness to 
exchange things that are seen for those which 
are unseen, and which are eternal, surely they 
may be encouraged to place their all at the dis- 
posal of the infinitely wise Father who has 
thus perfected the great work of fitting immor- 
tal spirits for union with [imself.” 

“It is greatly wise,’ my young Friends, to 
pield the heart and all its affections to the gov- 


ernment of the Divine Spirit in the buoyant 
season of youth, while you are blessed with 
health and power to enjoy the present life. 
You may then have the full assurance, that 
when the time of trial comes, and sickness 
shall cast its shade over all life’s pleasant pic- 
tures, you will feel a strong hand underneath, 
upon which you can rest, and there will be 
opened before you the prospect of a participa- 
tion in those joys which have not been re- 
vealed to that eye that looketh with desire only 
upon the glittering toys of earth. J.J. 
Philadelphia, 2 mo., 1865. 
THE CHURCH’S GREATEST NEED. 

More than ministers, more than missionaries, 
more than money, does the Church need mem- 
bers thoroughly prevaded by the spirit of 
Jesus Christ; men who prove by their lives 
the power of those truths which ministers pro- 
claim and missionaries teach ; whose religion 
is so essentially part and parcel of the man, 
that it not only keeps him out of much temp- 
tation, but enab'es him to overcome more, and 
to gain the victory over the world while living 
in it. The Church has some notable examples 
of such piety. Its possessors are honored in 
all spheres of life, and honored always as Chris- 
tians. Whether they are engaged in trade or 
professional duty, in political or in social life, 
they are recognized always and everywhere as 
Christians. But we need more than these 
comparatively few and isolated examples in the 
Church. Every Christian ought to be such a 
man, making use of all his powers, and op- 
portunities, and resources, in the interest of 
his Master. A writer in the North British Re- 
view Says : 

“ He is a most worthy disciple of Christ who, 
like Palissy, or Buxton, or Budgett, or Perthes, 
exhibits religion as the rigkt use of a man’s 
whole self—as the one thing which gives dig- 
nity and nobility to what is in itself sordid and 
earthly—as the mainspring of earnest and suc- 
cessful strivings after loftier ends and a purer 
life—as the power, outside and within man, 
which, lifting up conduct in the individual, 
raises the community—and not as a state of 
mind mystical, and in active life unattainable, 
high up among things intangible, separated 
from contact with work-a-day life, appropriate 
to Sabbath days and special hours, to leisure, 
old age, and deathbeds. Every man who is 
‘diligent in business, serving the Lord,’ is a 
sermou brimful of the energies of life and trath, 
a witness to the comprehensiveness and adapt- 
ability of Christ’s religion, a preacher of 
righteousness in scenes where none can preach 
so effectively or so well.” 

This is the kind of preaching whiclf we need 
in our churches, a religion that is not only pro- 
claimed from the pulpit, but from the pews ; 
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that goes with a man into his counting-house, 
and prevents him from driving sharp bargains, 
and overlooking petty acts of dishonesty ; which 
goes into court and stays the lawyer from de- 
fending injustice and fraud for the sake of 
fame or fee; which is generous and also just; 
which heeds the example of Christ, in social 
life, and sacrifices selfishness, and is a living 
witness to that practical portion of Christianity 
respecting which there is perhaps more skep- 
ticism in these days, than in relation to doc- 
trines, 

When the Church proves to the world that 
Christianity is so genuine and far-reaching a 
power that it will uproot selfishness, and change 
not only the belief, but the habits of all its ad- 
herents, and proves it by the lives and conduct 
of Christians, the millennium will be at hand. 
—N. Y. Observer. 

ceili nc ati 
SCRAPS FROM “FELLS OF SWARTHMOOR 
HALL.” 

In 1681, Sarah Fell was married to William 
Meade, of London. The marriage took place 
at Devonshire House, in 4th mo. of that year. 
I have met with a document written by Sarah 
about a month before that event, which indi- 
eates that on her had previously devolved the 
clerkship of Lancashire Quarterly Meeting. 
It shows us also at what an early date in the 
society the programme of our women’s meet- 
ings for discipline was settled. The document 
is as follows :— 
“ Instructions how you may order the business in the 

Women’s Quarterly Meeting Book. 

“‘ What business passes in the meeting is to 
be recorded in the book. But you must have 
a sheet of paper and write it thereon first in 
the meeting while n.atters are in discourse; for 
then things are freshest, and words will rise 
most suitable to answer the matter in hand. 
At leisure it may be written fairly in the book, 
observing my way and the method I have used. 

“ The first business to be done is to call over 
the Meetings, and see that there be some 
women ffom every particular meeting in the 
county. In the beginning of the book they 
are entered one after another, by which you 
may call them over in order. If there be any 
meeting that there is no women from, that neg- 
lect must be taken notice of, and inquiry made 
into the cause; and if it requires it, they 
should be reproved for their slackness, and de- 
sired to be more careful for the future. 

“ At the meeting which is in the 7th month 
every year, inquiry must be made how it is 
with the women in every particular meeting in 
the county as to the clearness of their testimo- 
nies against tithes and unrighteous demands, 
touching the priest’s wages and steeple- house re- 
pairs, &ec., at which meeting an account is to be 
brought from every particular meeting in the 


county, either by word or writing, so that you 
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may be satisfied that the Lord's truth and pow- 
er are kept up over their oppression ; and that 


this people be a clear people before Him in 


truth and uprightoess of heart. 


‘““When any meeting gives account of testi- 


monies brought in of women that are added to 


the meetings, either by being convinced of late, 


or added by marriage into the meeting, such 


testimonies not being recorded in the book be- 
fore, you must record fairly at leisure, as I 
have done formerly. About the middle of the 
book, look, and there you will find the women’s 
testimonies in order recorded. 

“Tf there be any papers of condemnation 
brought from any who have fallen iuto trans- 
gression, if the matter be recorded in the book 
and discoursed on at the meeting, let such pa- 
pers be fixed in the book with a wafer, as I 
have done before, as you may see. Whatever 
good papers or episties of my father's or other 
Friends, as come to you, may be read in the 
meetings from time to time, as there is occasion. 
There are some loose in the book that have 
been real formerly, of which you may get 
Thomas Dockrey to record tke be-t and suita- 
blest. I have often had it in my mind to re- 
cord some of them im the book, but had so 
much business, Xe, that I could not get it 
done, but would desire of you that it may not 
be neglected much longer. 

“This, in short, is what is in my mind [to 
say to you] at present; and it is my belief, my 
confidence, that the Lord God, who supplies all 
His people with what is needful, will fit and 
furnish you, in His holy wisdom, to perform 
and manage this kis work and service as there 
shall be necessity. Unto Him | commit you 
for strength, wisdom, and counsel, to whom be 
praises for evermore. S. F. 

“15th of 3rd mo., 1681. 

‘‘ Yor my dear Sisters, Mary Lower, Susanna 
Fell, and Rachel Fell.” 

The “testimonies’’ spoken of. in the above 
were, doubtless, the statements of their princi- 
ples which individual members (in aceordance 
with the yearly meeting’s advice,) had banded 
in respecting the tithe question, corresponding 
with those mentioned by Margaret Fawcett in 
1677. 

junio 


ONE DROP AT A TIME. 


Have you ever watched an icicle as it formed ? 
You noticed how it froze one drop at a time 
until it was a foot long or more. If the water 
was clean, the icicle remained clear, and 


sparkled brightly in the sun; but if the water 


was but slightly muddy, the icicle looked foul, 
and its beauty was spoiled. Just so our cha- 
racters are forming. One little thought or 
feeling ata time adds its influence. If each 


thought be pure and right, the soul will be 
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lovely, and will sparkle with happiness; but if 


impure and wrong, there will be final defurmity 
and wretchedness. 
ae 

The All Father treats us as the mother does 
her “infant crying iu the dark.” He does 
not reason with our fears, or demonstrate their 
fallacy, but draws us silently to His bosom, and 
we are at peace. Nay, there have been those, 
undoubtedly, who have known God falsely with 
the intellect, yet felt im truly with the heart, 
—and there be many, principally among the 
unlettered little ones of Christ’s flock, who posi- 
tively know that- much that is dogmatically 
propounded to them of their Redeemer is cold, 
barren, unsatisfying, and utterly false, who yet 
can give no account of their certainties better 
than that of the inspired fisherman, “ We know 
Him, and have seen Him.’’—J/. B. Stowe. 

sacailaltlessae 

From “ Elements of Character.” 


LIFE. 
BY MARY G. CHANDLER. 

“Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, 
nor honor the person of the mighty: but in righteous- 
ness shalt thuu judge thy neighbor.” 
15. 

“There is but one thing of which I am afraid, 
and that is fear.’”’—MonrTaAiGne. 

““ Work! and thou shalt bless the day, 
Ere thy task be done; 
They that work not, cannot pray, 
Cannot feel the sun. 
“ Worlds thou mayst possess with healt 
And unslumbericg powers ; 
Industry alone is wealth,— 
What we do is ours.” 

Thought, Imagination and Affection, com- 
bined harmoniously, constitute a symmetrical 
Character, and they should manifest themselves 
in an external Life of corresponding symmetry. 
The external Life will always fall short of the 
internal, because we can always imagine a de- 
gree of excellence beyond that which we have 
reached, let our efforts be earnest and active as 
they may; and the more we advance in Chris- 
tian progress, the wider will the vista open be- 
fure us of that which we may yet attain. As 
we ascend the heights of worldly knowledge, 
in whatever department, the horizon widens 
at every step; and we always know that 
the horizon, distant as it may scem, is 
only an imaginary limit to that which may be 
known. The shallow student, in the inflation 
of self-conceit, may fancy that his own narrow 
valley is the limit of the universe; but the 
wise man knows that limitation belongs only 
to his own organization, and not to the universe 
of God. Soin the training of Character, we 
may go on in our progress, not only through 
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time, but through the measureless periods of 


eternity, and yet we know that we can never 
reach that perfection of development which 
belongs to the All pe: feet. 








Among the insane dreamers of the earth, 
those are found who deem themselves enjoy- 
ing light sufficient to live lives of perfection, 
even in this dim morning twilight that lies 
around us on earth; but it is their bat like 
vision which takes for noonday that which, 
were their eyes couched, would seem to them 
but darkness visible. He who fancies that he 
leads a perfect life, is but a dreamer concerning 
things of which he has no true knowledge. 

Perfection is, nevertheless, the object at 
which we should patiently and steadfastly aim, 
and the loftiness of the mark, unattainable 
though it be, will shed an ennobling influence 
on those who strive. The mass of human be- 
ings aim at nothing higher than to be as vir- 
tuous as, or a very little more so than, their 
neighbors; and are often more than contented 
when they think they have reached the low 
mark at which they aim. To compare our- 
selves with our fellow-beings is always danger- 
ous, and leads to envyings, rivalries, pride and 
vainglory. In all our aims, the absolute should 
be our only mark. If in intellectual pursuits 
we strive only to know as much as our neigh- 
bors for the sake of decency, or to know more 
than they for the gratification of pride, or for the 
pursuit of wealth or honor, we shall never reach 
so higha point asif we studied without ever stop- 
ping to compare ourselves with any one; but 
worked right on, incited simply by the desire of 
knowing all that our capacities and opportunities 
would enable us to acquire. Working thus, 
we should go on our way rejoicing. our hearts 
embittered by no envyings, inflated by no con- 
ceit. Comparing what we know with that 
which we do not know, we could never become 
vain of our acquirements, fur we must always 
feel that what we know is but the beginning of 
that which remains to be learned. 

So in Life, if we compare our own lives with 
the lives of our neighbors, we shall be envious 
and jealous, or else self-conceited and proud ; and 
our efforts will probably soon slacken, and then 
cease; and then we shall begin to go down 
hill, at the very moment, perhaps, when we are 
taking credit to ourselves for our rapid, or our 
finished ascent. If, on the other hand, we 
compare our lives with that absolute perfection 
which the Lord sets before us as our model, 
we shall incur the danger of none of these 
vices; and though the greatness of our task 
may well cause us to “work in fear and 
trembling,” we shall ever be cheered by the 
consciousness that “the Lord worketh within 
us both to will and to do.” 

When our characters take form in external 
Life, Thought must give us discrimination, Lm- 
agination must give us courage, and Aff ction 
must give us earnestness ; then our external 
nature will be the transparent medium through 
which the internal nature will shiue, with a 
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lustre undiminished by the opacity which is 
sure to dim its radiance when dulness, fearful- 
ness, or indolence inheres with the external na- 
ture; for then it forms a husk to hide, instead 
of a medium to display, the workings of the 
inner being. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 3, 1866. _ 


Toe New Votume.—The present Volume 
closes with this week’s issue, and before enter- 
ing upon a new one, we again remind our sub- 
scribers that the terms are “‘ Payable in Ad- 
vance.” A conformity to the terms as stated 
will save our agent a great amount of labor, 
and place at our command funds requisite for 
current expenses. 


escheat 

THE WAY WE VIEW THINGS.—Lvery situ- 
ation in life has its dark and its bright side, 
and our estimation of it varies according to 
the position in which it is viewed. The cloud 
which looms upon us so darkly, when seen 
from the heavenly side, reveals a silver lining. 
No path is so sombre that the love of the 
Father is not there, with power to bear the 
heart above the present disquietude into the 
land of Beulah. 

The traveller on life’s journey, when his mind 
has attained to a cheerful acquiescence in the 
Divine Will, “ finds a cool spring to drink of in 
every vale of sorrow, feasts on a fine prospect 
from every hill of difficulty up which he clam- 
bers, and when weary, sits down under the 
shadow of the tree of life.” But such a state 
of acquiescence depends somewhat upon tem- 
perament. It has been said that it is not in 
bones to think, nor in flesh to reason ; and our 
own experience tells us that equally conscien- 
tious persons have not an equal “evidence of 
things not seen.” The measure of “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for” varies in each in- 
dividual, and is susceptible of increase by cul- 
tivation. It is well then for us to encourage 
a feeling of cheerful confidence “that all 
which we perceive is full of blessings,” “ and 
when we cannot fathom, learn to trust.” 

A friend writes us of a recent assemblage at 
a Quarterly Meeting of ten ancient worthies, 
whose united ages averaged eighty years; and 
he further speaks af the totally opposite views 
which two of them take of the present time. 


One, sanguine and hopeful, feels that he is 


living in “glorious times,” and rejoices that he 
has been permitted to see the dawning of a 
brighter day when the great principles of truth 
and justice are being more fully recognized. 
The other, anxious and despondent, thinks that 
our Society is losing its characteristics, and 
that weakness and departures abound. 

Doubtless both of them are in a degree cor- 
rect, and most of us may derive instruction 
from a contemplation of the picture. 


At the Meeting of Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen, held 
on the 21st of last month, letters were read, 
embodying information of considerable interest : 
some acknowledging the reception of clothing, 
and giving the details of its distribution ; 
others, stating the wants in several localities, 
and asking for clothing, especially for women 
and children. 

The school at Camp Wadsworth, Va., num- 
bering 51 pupils, was reported in a flour- 
ishing condition. In writing, 22; Arithmetic, 
7; Geography, 5; Philosophy, 4; Sewing, 10. 
All are taught Geography from the outline 
maps. The Forwarding Committee, since the 
Jast meeting, had sent bales containing new 
and second- handed clothing to Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, to Centerville, Md., and to Washington, 
besides furnishing several Friends with cloth- 
ing for destitute I'reed-people arriving in this 
city and elsewhere, to the amount of eighty 
garments. 

The Education Committee had increased 
the number of teachers previously reported. 
There are now ten in the employ of the Asso- 
ciation, and it is intended to continue them 
in the field as long as the funds will warrant 
the expenditure. 


- ———+ 4 = 

Diep, on the 18th of Second month, 1866, Hannau 
Ann OakrorD, in her 60th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 

ai eae ss 

The Executive Committee of Friends within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for promoting 
Subscriptions to Swarthmore College will meet on 
Sixth-day morning, 9th of Third month, 1866, at li 
o’clock, at Race Street Meeting- house. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
— -—~<er- - 

Friends in the Country are solicited to furnish 
homes for a number of Colored men (mostly freed- 
men) now in this city, anxious and willing to work 
at low wages, but owing to the scarcity of employ- 
ment are prevented from doing so, and are very des- 
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titunte. Apply at Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Rooms, 
424 Walnut St., or to J. M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow 
Street. 


a 
TEACHERS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 

The Association of Friends for the Aid and Ele- 
vation of the Freedmen need more Female Teachers 
to sead South to labor in this great work. Appli- 
cations, with references, may be sent to 

Jacos M. Ettrs, 
Cor. Sec. Educ. Com., 
No. 325 Walnut Sc., Philada. 
saan 
Review of “A Declaration,” &e., published by 
order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in 
1828 By Ws. Gisnons, M. D. 
(Continued from page 811.) 

The foregoing extracts prove that our primi- 
tive Friends believed and taught, that the out- 
ward, visible person of Jesus, or the “ holy 
manhood,” was a chosen instrument or vessel, 
in and by which God declared the blessed glad 
tidings of love, and his message of reconcilia- 
tion, to the world.” (Wm. Penn.)—That, be- 
cause he was a visible object, and “ subject to 
cold and heat, thirst and hunger, and subject to 
be tempted of the devil,” he was not God. (G. 
Whitehead and K. Burropgh.)—That * this 
Jesus, the son of Mary, the Jews with their 
wicked hands did crucify and slay ;” but that 
“it was not (rod that was crucified and died ;— 
for it was (rod that loosed the pangs of death, 
and that raised Aim up that was crucified, on the 
third day.” (George Fox.)—That “the body 
of flesh was but the veil; and that the eternal 
life was the substance veiled ;—that Jesus did 
partake of this eternal life, as the rest of the 
children di? ; that the one was the body which 
was prepared for the life, for it to appear in, and 
be made manifest ; the other was the light itself, 
for whom the body was prepared.” That “the 
faith of most professors went no further than 
the veil, the outward, and reached not to Christ, 
the Saviour, the life, the arm and power of 
God.” (Thomas Zachary.)—Hence, the visible 
outward person, the veil, was not Christ the 
Saviour; fur “he is one with God.” (L. Pen- 
nington. ) 

“This [the Divine light] was it,” says Wm. 
Penn, “which gave the manhood the under. 
standing it had, and fitted it for so great an 
embassy,” &c. “ Every one,” says George Fox, 
‘*passeth through the same way as he did, that 
comes to know Christ :n the flesh.” The apos- 
ties testify of him, that he learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered ; that ‘n a// things, 
it behoved uim to be made /ike unto his breth- 
ven; that he was made perfect through suffer- 
ings ;—that he suffered, leaving us an ecample 
that we should /ullow his steps. 
himself, Jesus testifies, that of Ais own self he 
could do nothing ; and that he spoke and acted 


Respecting | 





in all things, as his Father taught, directed, | merit of Jesus consist in resiguing or submitting 


and empowered him. And when about to leave 
his disciples, he addressed them with this en- 
couragaing exhortation: “ Be of good cheer ; 1 
have overcome the world.” 

From the tenor of the quotation from the ser- 
mon, and the views of primitive Friends, as pre- 
sented by the foregoing extracts, and likewise 
from the testimonies of the apostles, and even 
of Jesus himself, it is rendered evident that it 
is not Christ the Saviour, the Word, the power, 
and the wisdom of God, that the sermon com- 
ments on, but the man Christ Jesus ; and hence 
that nothing therein is affirmed or denied, re- 
specting the Divinity of Christ. 

The quotation says that Jesus ‘ was faithful 
to the manifestation of light,’ and therefore 
understood the law. ‘To the term manifesta- 
tion, as applied to Jesus, the Declaration ob- 
jects. And wherefore? Jesus has declared 
that he could do nothing of himself, and that 
the knowledge he had, the words he spoke, were 
from his Father’s instruction ; and the works he 
did, were by the power which ke conferred 
upon him. God is Light, and by his light 
every man is‘enlightened that cometh into the 
world: and whatsoever maketh manifest is 
light. Was it not by this light that God re- 
vealed His will to Jesus? “Christ in the 
flesh,” says George Fox, ‘is a figure, an ex- 
ample; and every one passeth through the same 
way as he did, that comes to know Christ in the 


| flesh.” 


“ By feeling and knowing the Lamb in our 
vessels,” says lsaac Pennington, “ we know also 
what was the Lamb in Ais vessel.” Again he 
says: “ That which sanctified and kept his body 
pure, and made all acceptable in him, was the 
life, [or light] holiness, and righteousness of 
the Spirit. And the same thing that /ept his 
vessel pure, it isthe the same thing that cleanseth 
us.” 

Jesus had a will. ‘I came not to do mine 
own will,” said he. “ Not my will but thine be 
done.” Was not that will free? Was he not 
like unto us tn all things, sin excepted ? If 
his will was not free, the parallel fails in the 
most essential part.” To have a will, and that 
will under the absolute control of another, is 
equivalent to having no will at all. 

‘‘ Christ,” [the man Jesus,] says Isaac Pen- 
bingion, “trusted his Father, and obeyed his 
Father in all things. Now was that not an 
effect of the righteous nature and spirit of the 


Father in him? He became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross: and oh! 
‘how was his Father pleased therewith! Did 


| he not say to him, as to Abraham in a like case, 
|“ because thou hast done this thing, in blessing 


I will bless thee ?’”’ Vol iv. p. 304. 
Can obedience be predicated of him who has 
no will or power to transgress? Did not the 
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his own will to the will of his Heavenly Father ? 
And was it not that obedience which received 
the blessing? 

The Scripture testifies that he ‘¢ was faithful 
to Him that appointed him, as also Moses was 
faithful in all his house.” Heb. iii. 2. 

“The language of Scripture,” says William 
Penn, ‘ is often hyperbolical.” Thus “ the dis- 
ciples were filled with the Holy Ghost.” “Joshua 
was full of the spirit of wisdom.’’ And the 
apostles desired, in addressing the Ephesians, 
that they might “be filled with all the ful- 
ness of God.” Yet, it will not be presumed 
that more was dispensed, in these cases, than 
their neccs-ities require od. 

The next quotation from the sermons is as 
follows :— 


AnrticLe XVI. «We must turn our back 


upon them, and come home to the light of God | Son ; neither is pure and spiritual reason in o 


in us; for it is the same spirit and life that was 
in Jesus Christ the Son of God. We need not 
say that it is A’s spirit, but ONLY that it is the 
same spirit, a portion of which was in him ; be- 
cause, as reasonable beings, we must always take 
things rationally.” Vol. i. p. 197. 

This extract is so mutilated, that there is no 
antecedent to the pronoun “ them.” 1 will give 
so much of the context as is necessary to a fuir 
construction of it, putting the garbled extract 
in italics, viz :— 

“ But as soon as our will 7#s slain, and we 
become pussive under the divine light and | 
grace, we do nothing but the w//l of God. | 
Therefore, all our transgressions being brought | 
to lie before us, we see ‘the dreadfulness of sin, 
and we try to avoid all the wretched things that 
we have been doing through our past life. Here | 
we are brought into the situation and state of a | 
child; it is a new form and state, from which 
we can rise into a state of virtue; a state in 
which we can answer the great end of our crea- 
tion, to glorify God and enjoy him. Now, don’t | 
think, my friends, that you can ever get to 
heaven in any other way; don’t suffer such | 
thoughts, but resist them. [We must turn our | 
back upon them, aud come home to the light of 
God in us; for it is the same spirit and life 
which was in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. We 
need not say that it, ts his spirit, but only that it 
ts the same spirit, a portion of which was in 
him ; because, as reasonable beings, we must al- 
ways take thinys rationally.| When Jesus was 


beings, we must always take things rationally,” 
is objected to. To which I would ask, Must 
we, as irrational beings, take things irration- 
ally? For there are but these two ways of 
taking things. 

‘Greater impertinency,” says Wm. Penn, 
“no man can be guilty of, than to affirm or 
teach, that there is a revelation not immediate. 
It is a direct contradiction in terms; for that 
which is revealed, must be immediately, or else 
it cannot RATIONALLY be a revelation, but tra- 
dition rather.” Vol. 2, folio, pp. 595, 596. 
Here William Penn uses the word in the same 
as the sermon. 

“Although it is no part of my belief, that the 
natural reason of every man is able to be rule, 
judge, and guide to any man in the things of 
God; yet faith is not in opposition to pure rea- 
P- 
sition to true faith, but in harmony with it, and 
one with another, as they are the wifts of God.” 
— Francis Howyil’s Works, p. 654. 

“God hath not given us our reason for no 
purpose; but he hath given us our rational 
faculties that we should make use of them for 


| his glory ; yet always in subjection to his power 


and spirit.”—Robert Barclay on Discipline, 
. 89. 

In the context which I have quoted, the 
speaker says that we must “become passive un- 
der the Divine light and grace,’ &c., which 
amounts to the same as to tell us that we are 
not to depend upon our natural reason in the 
work of salvation. And this view is maintained 
throughout all the sermons. It is evidently, 
therefore, not his meaning to exalt reason, at 
the expense of revelation. ” Yet the reason is as 
much a gift of God as is Divine Light, which 
acts upon the reason, and purifies, and illumin- 


lates it; and without the faculty of reason, man 
| is eitheran idiot, or a maniac. But in the use 


of these terms, the speaker, us appears by what 
follows the part quoted, had allusion to the doc- 
trine, that the fulness of the Godhead was in 
the man Jesus, in that outward, visible appear- 
ance. 

“ The body of flesh,” says Isaac Pennington, 
‘“ was but the veil; the efernal/ /i/e was the sub- 
stance veiled ;” and which “ be [the man Jesus] 
did partake thereof, as the rest of the children 
did,” &. (See the extracts already given on 
this subject; wherein it is declared that the 


externally on earth, the light within him was all | fulness of the Godhead dwelt, not in the man 


comprehended in that tabernacle which was seen 
moving about. Now what became of the rest 
of the world, ifa// was in the man Jesus? And 
if so, we must have all our help from that which 
was in him. But we all have the same light 
dispensed to us from the same source,—from 
Him that was in Jesus, and who ever was and 
will be the great I am, the Alpha and Omega.” 

The sentence in the extract, “as reasonable 


Jesus, but in Christ, the wore.) ° 

Isaac Pennington says, “ he partook” "of it; 
and the sermon says, he had ‘a portion ” of it. 
Now, to partake of it, and to bave a portion of 
it, appeared to me to aah to the same thing. 
There is no doubt that he had enough to * fit 
him,” (to use the words of William Penn) “for 
so great an embassy ; and more than this would 
have been superfluous.” 
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Exception is taken to the passage in the ex- 
tract, which says, ‘* We need not say it is his 
spirit, but on/y that it is the same spirit,” &c. 
Isaac Pennington says: “And when the Spirit 
of the Lord was upon him, moving him to 
preach the Gospel, he preached the Gospel in 
the spirit and power of the Father ; for he did 
nothing of himself, or in his own will.” Like- 
wise William Penn says, “ This [the Divine 
Spirit] was it which gave the manhood the un- 
derstanding it had, and fitted it for so great an 
embassy,” Kc. There is but one Divine Spirit, 
and that is God’s Spirit. “ I will put my Spirit 
upon him,” &c. Jesus, or the manhood, never 
assumes tO possess it as “ his own Spirit.” 





(To be continued.) 
sa el ania 
From The British Friend. 
THE LESSON OF THE WATER-WHEEL. 
Listen to the water mill ; 
Through the livelong day— 
How the clicking of its wheel 
Wears the hours away ; 
Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the greenwood leaves, 
From the field the reapers sing, 
Binding up their sheaves ; 
And a proverb haunts my mind, 
As a spell is cast, 
‘The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Autumn winds revive no more 
Leaves that once are shed, 

And the sickle cannot reap 
Corn once gathered ; 

And the ruffled stream jlows on 
Tranquil, deep, and still, 

Never gliding back again 
To the water-mill. 

Truly speaks the proverb old, 
With a meaning vast, 

“ The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Take the lesson to thyself, 
Loving heart, and true, 
Golden years are fleeting by— 
Youth is passing too ;— 
Learn to make the most of life, 
Love, while love shall last; 
“ The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Work, while yet the daylight shines, 
Man of strength and will; 

Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill; 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy way, 

All that thou canst call thy own 
Lies in thy to-day ; 

Power, and intellect, and health, 
May not always last; 

“The mill cannot griud 
With the water that has past.” 


Oh! the wasted hours of life, 
That have drifted by— 

Ob! the good that might have been, 
Lost without a sigh ; 
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Love, that we might once have saved 
By a single word, 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 
Perishing unheard ;— 

Take the proverb to thyself, 
Take, and hold it fast, 

“The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 

wtiocaicomcscsgial 


THE DAYS. 


Morning melteth into evening, 
Evening fadeth into night, 
And the solemn midnight passeth 
To the moroing’s pleasant light. 
Pass the hours on rapid pinions, 
Silently away, away ; 
And we say with careless utterance, 
There has passed another day. 
Day of wrestlings with the anguish 
Of a more than mortal strife; 
Day of trembling hovering over 
The worn, slippery edge of life; 
Day of cries to God the Father 
That his kingdom might have come ; 
Day of tears, despair, and groanings— 
Such has been the day to some. 
There will come a little season 
When the last of earth is near; 
Not another day is granted: 
In that crisis who shall fear? 
Those who trifle, idly wasting 
Precious hours of fleeting day ; 
Those who let them slip unheeded, 
Slip unowept, unmourned away. 
Some one act of rendered kindness, 
Some few spoken words of love, 
Some temptation mourned and conquered, 
Some high thoughts of home above— 
These should gild each day thit passeth, 
These should sanctify each hour; 
And the days that pass unheeded 
Would be crowned wi h boly power. 
MARIANNE FaRNINGHAM. 


—-~<4g>— 


From the N. Y. Tribune, 
FREDERIKA BREMER. 
The following notice of the closing days of 
Miss Bremer’s life is from Mrs. Juliet Camp- 
bell, the wife of the American Minister at 
Stcckholm. In a private note, Mrs. Campbell 
says, ‘‘ the article makes no pretension to lit- 
erary merit, but it will probably be interesting, 
giving as it does a transcript of the last thoughts 
and acts of her life. She loved America and 
had many friends there.” 
StocknouM, Jan. 9, 1866. 
In musing sadly over the death of Frederika 
Bremer, whom | was proud to call my friend, I 
have thought that to the large circle of her ad- 
miring readers, and the smailer band of loving 
personal friends, in my own land, the news of 
her death will come as a startling and isolated 
fact* and there will be a tender yearning to 
know the closing events of her life. To these 
I would write, as friend sneaks to friend, in the 
hush of bereavement, giving those items, which 
appearing unimportant in their enactment, are 
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invested with solemn dignity when they are 
recognized as the final acts in the drama of 
life. 

It is hardly necessary for me to recapitulate 
her literary labors, her travels, or her philan- 
thropies. ‘The first have been translated into 
English, French and German, and enjoy a wide 
popularity wherever these languages are read, 
The seccnd, extending over the civilized world, 
from Palestine to America, resulted in a practi- 
cal knowledge of the institutions of various 
countries, and in personal friendships among 
all races: and the third, have endeared her to 
the people of Stockbolm of all classes, from the 
Queen on her throne to the beggar at the gate. 
When a year ago Her Majesty founded a noble 
charity, she sent for Miss Bremer and requested 
her to superintend its administration. 

It will be interesting to American readers to 
know that next to her own land, Miss Bremer 
loved America. Two years spent upon our con- 
tinent, observing the practical operation of our 
social and political policy, had kindled in her 
mind an affectionate admiration for our institu- 
tions akin to that which the American feels. 
No patriot in the land watched with more in- 
tense interest the life-struggle of the Republic 
than did this solitary woman, by her lonely 
hearth, among the Scandinavian snows. Up 
to the time of her death, her mind was much 
occupied with American affairs, and her last 
literary labor was a new edition of her ‘“* Homes 
of the New World,” with an appendix upon the 
(then) present situation. This work embraced 
a portrait of President Lincoln, whom the dis- 
tinguished authoress cordially admired. While 
it was still in press, the news of his assassination 
reached us, upon which Miss Bremer wrote the 
following womanly note. 


Tuurspay, 27th April, 1865. 

“Dear Mrs. CAMBELL:—Can it be true 
what a telegram from New York reported last 
night? Mr. Lincoln murdered !—dead ? I 
hope it is not true; I cannot—will not believe 
it. Can you tell me how it is ? 

If it should be so, it is not for him, or the 
cause I grieve. His work is done, the cause is 
gained, the war at an end, but woe to the South ! 
It has killed its best protector during this awful 
moment! Qh, if you and Mr. Campbell could 
tell me that it is not true. 

“ Yours, faithfully, 
“ FR. BREMER.” 

Upon the receipt of the news of Lee’s sur- 
render she wrote the following : 

Monpay, April, 1865. 

“ To Mr. CAMPBELL— My Dear Sir. Hav- 
ing just been set at liberty and alone, I take 
this moment most heartily to thank you for your 
little note to-day, and the great news it conveyed ! 
Receive my congratulations on the final victory 


of your arms, your noble cause, and that of hu- 
man kind included. 

‘¢ Thank God that, at last, the end is come of 
this terrible war, and that we can see Peace 
coming with a new blessing for your great coun- 
try, and its life to come! I know it as well as 
you, the vanquished South will one day join 
with the North, and all free, and freedmen, in 
a ‘te deum laudamus’ for this issue. Now for 
wisdom and mercy. Yours, most sincerely, 

Frepr. Bremer.” 

Though apparently as active and energetic as 
ever, Miss Bremer began to feel weary, and 
long for some quiet haven of repose, in which 
to spend her declining years. ‘The miseries of 
a great city, so far beyond the power of minis- 
tration, oppressed her, and she sought a nar- 
rower field, where she could feel more potent. 
At this time, the estate of her father, which 
was in the hands of strangers, was offered for 
sale, and she became the purchaser. Here she 
had passed her childhood, had lived the fresh 
life of extravagant hopes, and passionate griefs, 
and girlish phantasies; and here, after having 
wandered far and labored much, aud moved the 
nations to tears and laughter, she returned to 
pass her declining years among the scenes and 
memories of childhood. She took possession of 
this fine old country place of Arsta in the sum- 
mer, and was welcomed as a friend by the peas- 
ants, a class she respected and loved. ‘* You 
only know us in the city,” she said to me one 
day; ‘‘ you must go into the country and talk 
to our good peasants.” 

Their children knew her, and the big satchel 
stored with gingerbread and Ore for distribution 
in her daily walks. Among these simple peo- 
ple, and in the enjoyment of simple pleasures, 
the last summer of her life passed peacefully : 
and Christmas came when the old mansion of 
Arsta was merry with laughter of the peasant 
children assembled under her roof. , 

™ ” The next morning she went to 
church, and during the week took a cold, 
which resulted in pneumonia. On Friday it 
became evident that her end was nigh, and on 
the last night of the old year she commenced to 
live in eternity. She was (3 years of age. 
The following extracts are from a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Campbell twenty days before 
her death, and must be among the last written 
by her. 

“ Arsta, Decenber 10, 1865. 

“* Mr. CAMPBELL, U. S. Minister. 

“My Dear Sir: * * * I hope that you 
have enjoyed yourself, and the scenery in the 
picturesque country of Norway. I hope also 
that you ‘and dear Mrs. Campbell have, in 
Stockholm, this Autumn, assisted to this very 
dramatic period of Swedish social and political 
life, whose first part ended happily and beauti- 
fully the 7th of December in the house of the 
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nobility. As true Republicans, lovers of civil 
equality, in social and political rights, you will 
have enjoyed it. The reference made in the 
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King’s opening speech to the Diet, to the work 
of public education, as the thing to do, in order | 


to give a sure foundation to the freedom and 
welfare of the nation, supported as this opinion 
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WHAT THE BLIND CAN Do. 

The recent number of the London Quarterly 
Review contains a very interesting article on 
the Training of the Blind, from which we 
make the following extracts. 

In the year 1712, in one of the Fellows’ 
rooms at Christ’s College, Cambridge, sat three 


is by his Ministers, and especially by the no-| learned and famous men discussing a knotty 


ble minded statesman, Louis De Geer—the 


author of the now accepted reforms of our | 
representation—shows a high consciousness of | 


both the aim and the means of social develop- 
ment. 

“ What do the leading minds of your great 
country give as programme for their aims and 
efforts, at the opening of this new great period 
of life in the New World? 1 do hope and ex- 
pect that their programme will not take a less 
high-minded view cf a people’s life and true 
grandeur than the Government of this little 
realm. And oh, how much more difficult is 
the work of civilization in your land, encum- 
bered as it is with millions of souls who are 
still to be redeemed from the bondage of ignor- 
ance, and inexperience, in the rights and duties 
of social man. What a power of good-will 
and active work is needed there! I should feel 
happy if you could tell me what is going on, 
what is done, and doing in this line in the 
United States in behalf of the slave population 


. and the poor people of the Southern States. 


a” 


“Ts it not wonderful and providential that 
South Carolina, which was the first to raise the 





point over the winter fire. Two of them were 
antiquaries as well as scholars, and on the table 
before them lay a small drawer of Roman 
coins, concerning some of which the battle 
waxed hot. Over one headless emperor, whose 
very name and date none but the initiated 
could guess at from the coin before them, the 
discussion grew especially fierce. It had been 
purchased as a rare and matchless gem by the 
elder of the two collectors, who both agreed as 
to its extreme value, but differed as to its exact 
date. 

Their friend by the fire took no part in the 
discussion, but, at last, when the coin was 
handed to him for examination and judgment, 
his answer was prompt 2nd decided enough. 
Strange to say, he did not glance at the medal, 
but having felt it over very carefully with the 
tips of his fingers, he next applied it to his 
tongue. This done, he quietly laid the head- 
less Augustus down on the table, saying, as he 
did so, “50 B. C., or 88 A. D.; the thing 
isn’t worth a shilling; [ doubt very much its 
being gold, and {’m sure it isn’t Roman ;” and 
the next day proved that he was in the right. 


standard of revolt for secession and slavery, |The thing that had been shown to him and de- 


should be forced to fix the last seal to the law 
which makes union and freedom the laws of 
each and all in your great country. ? 

“ T congratulate you with heart and soul that 
it is done. ‘ Praise unto God, peace on earth, 
and good will unto human kind.’ The victory 
won in America for the principles of human 
rights and Christianity is one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, nown in history. You will 
not, I expect, nor will Mrs. Campbell quarrel 
with me about this. Yours, faithfully, 

FREDERIKA BREMER. 

“ P. S.—My address here is Osterhaninge, 
Arsta, but Stockholm will do likewise. Arsta 
is a fine old country place, three Swedish miles 
from Stockholm (21 English) with a house 
built during the thirty years wars, and with the 
character of middle age arehitecture. It was 
the home of my childhood, and young years; 
it is now thank God, the calm port where I 


- hope to spend the autumn of my life. and where 


1 should feel happy to be allowed, some sum- 
mers day, to offer you the hospitality of a 
Swedish farm and country house.” 


————_--—,0e- 


The truly illustrious are tney who do not 
court the praise of the world, but perform the 
actions which deserve it. 


tected, was a clever counterfeit, got up for the 
oecasion of an antiquarian sale, just as Roman 
coins were dug up a month or two ago in 
making the Thames embankment. Yet this 
keen judge was a blind man, and had never 
set cyes on a coin, good, bad, or indifferent ; 
having lost not only his eyesight, but even his 
very eye balls, by the small-pox in 162, when 
but a twelvemonth old. He was now Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics in the first Univer- 
sity of the world, a friend of Whiston, Halley, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, whose “ Principia” 
formed the chief subject of his publie lee- 
tures. 

His whole life from boyhood had been one 
of striking interest, though we can do no more 
than touch on the few salient points which 
startle us in the career of a blind man. At the 
free school of Penninstone, in Yorkshire, and 
with the help of a reader and such few books 
as his father, an exciseman, could procure for 
him at home, by dint of unwearied persever- 
ance, he managed to acquire such a knowledge 
of the classics as to master the works of Kuclid, 
Archimedes, Diophantus and Newton, in their 
original Greek and Latin, this was all done be- 
fore he was twenty; at twenty five he wasa 
famous teacher in Cambridge. 
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The Power of Touch.—He has to become ac- 
quainted almost entirely by touch and ear, with 
a little help from a companion’s longer experi- 
ence. It is all so utterly new and strange to 
him, that for the first‘day or two he is entirely 
dependant on some pupil’s or teacher’s hand to 
get as fur as the school-room, the chapel, dining. 
room, or basket-shop, all of which are widely 
apart. But within a week the chances are 
that out of his eighty blind fellow-pupils he 
has chosen one as a companion, and probably 


his friend for several years to come, who if 


need be, convoys him across the open yard to 
avy special point—to the dormitory, or through 
the more intricate navigation of staircase lead- 
ing to the band-room. Iua month all the plain 
sailing is fairly mastered. [He can find his way 
from the dining-room to the basket shop, and 
down that shop one hundred and fifty yards 
long, just to the very site of his own box on 
which he sits to split the withes for basket-work. 
He knows his own box, too, from Smith’s and 
Brown's on either side of him. 

In a year he will know probably his own 
tools from theirs by some little flaw or feature 
not patent to the eye of a looker on; in a cou- 
ple of years he will know the handle of the door 
to music-room No. 5 from that of No. 6; he 
will run quickly with a half-finished basket in 
his hand, from the workshop across a wide 
yard, exactly to the very door-step of the open 
shed in which is a tank for soaking his willow- 
work. His sense of touch and “hearing are 
being silently and surely educated; as their 
education progresses they become keener—hear- 
ing as a sharp and watchful sentinel, guide and 
spy ; touch is his servant-of all-work and detec- 
tive. ‘To the seeing touch is an auxiliary, but 
to the blind boy it is the primary sense of all. 

By it he knows his own clothes, and almost 
all the property he possesses—his tools, box, 
bed, bat, fiddle, cupboard, seat in chapel, school- 
room, and work shop; by it he reads his chap- 
ter in St. John or in Robinson Crusoe; he 
plays chess or dominoes ; works a sum in long 
division or writes a letter home to h:s mother 
which she can read with her eyes, and he with 
his fingers. By the help of touch he weaves a 
rug of colored wools embracing every variety 
of scroll- work, or of those peculiar flowers and 
fruits which grow only on carpet land, or 
fringes with delicate green and red a door-mat 
fora lady's boudoir; by touch he sees any curi- 
osity, such as a lamp from the Pyramids, or a 
scrap of mineral, which you describe to him, 
and which, having once handled, he always 
speuks of as having been seen. 

How the Blind Weave Colored Patterns.— 
The weaver sets to work with a loom of the or- 
dinary kind, which we therefore need not de- 
scribe, and the only problem is, how shall the 
blind workman accurately follow a pattern of 





which he cannot see a single step, in colors 


which he cannot distinguish. We pause only 
for a moment, by the way, to notice one common 
and popular error still afloat, viz., that some 
clever blind people have the power of detecting 
colors by the touch. All we can say is that 
those who hase had the experience of many 
years and opportunities for the personal exami- 
nation of many hundreds of blind persons of 
all ages and ranks, including some of remarkable 
ability, have not been able to find the remotest 
trace of such a power. ‘There is no more re- 
semblance now between sounds and colors than 
in the time of Guillié, fifty years ago; so that 
no description will enable a blind man to dis- 
cern between a crimson poppy and the azure 
corn-flower; nor can there be any perceptible 
difference of texture in one mrosel of wool, 
paper, cloth or feather stained red and another 
of grassy green. Dr. Moyes, indeed, who lost 
his sight at three years of age, says that “ red 
gave him a disagreeable sensation, 
touch of a staw,” and that as other colors be- 
came less intense they decreased in harshness, 
until green conveyed to him an idea like that 
which he felt in passing his hand over a polished 
surface. But we suspect that Dr. Moyes was 
only trying to rival the happy shot of another 
blind man, who, says Locke, declared that scar- 
let was to him “ like the sound of a trumpet.” 
Trumpets and scarlet go well together, and 
were perhaps, even more frequently heard of 
and met with seventy or eighty years ago than 
they arc now, and the name of one might well 
suggest the other. 

A pupil of Guillié’s at the Paris Blind School, 
translated rubente dexter’. from Horace’s See- 
ond Ode, by “ flaming right hand.” Being 
pressed to translate literally, he gave as an 
equivalent “ red.’’ When asked what he meant 
by ‘“‘a red arm,” he sid that he did not think, 
like Locke’s blind man, 
was like the sound of a trumpet, 
had translated it ‘ flaming,’ because he had 
been told that fire was ve? ; whence he con- 
cluded that heat is accompanied by redness, 
which determined him to mark the anger of 
Jupiter by the epithet flaming, because when 
irritated, one is hot, and when “hot one wust be 
red. 

Touch, therefore, which can do so much for 
the blind workman, can do nothing for him 
here; but, nevertheless, as the Great Kxhibi- 
tion proved, he can weave youarug bright with 
all the colors of the rainbow, exactly after the 
pattern which you prescribe; scroll- work, leaves, 
frnit-flowers lozenges, stars or cross-bars. In the 
first place his threads of wool are all placed for 
him by his side, in one exact order, say white, 
crimson, blue, yellow and maroon. They areal- 


but he 


waysin the same order and place, so that he takes 
up whichever he needs, with unerring certainty. 


like the 


that the color red’ 
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Hung up to the beam in front of him, but easi- 


asked Du Puiseaux if he would not be very glad 


ly within reach of his fingers, is a square of| to have his sight, he replied, “If it were not 


smooth, thin deal, on which is traced the pat- 
tern of his rag in nails with heads of every pos- 
ible variety of shape—round, square, diamond- 
shape, or triangular; tack, brads and buttons; 
some driven home to the surface, of the board, 
others raised one-tenth of an inch above it; but 
all telling their own story of red, green, white 
or blue. ‘The board is ruled thus with cross bar 
lines, and at every point of intersection a small 
hole is bred, into which is slipped a nail with 
its head square, round or triangular, as the pat- 
tern requires. ‘The boy reads his pattern along 
the horizontal lines, fuom left to right, and ac- 
cording to the teaching of the nails weaves in 
the gay scroll-work of brilliant colors as deftly 
as if he saw every tint. 


CURIOUS NOTIONS OF THE BLIND 


Touch, then, does much for the blind boy, 
but brings him not a single grain nearer to the 
discerning of color. Where, therefore, touch 
fails him, he can gain little external help, and 
may presently be altogether at sea. Things 
apparently identical in form may differ in size, 
may also totally differ in essence and in nature, 
and of this difference he may be wholly uncon- 
scious. Ile may form, aud does form, the most 
outrageously incorrect idea on some common 
matters, though he may continually amuse and 
surprise you by clever guesses or gleams of what 
seems like intuition. Du Puiseaux, the son of 
a professor of philosophy in the University of 
Paris, was in some things the shrewdest man of 
his day, having attained considerable profi- 
ciency in botany and chemistry; but he was 
blind. Ife had a wonderful memory for sounds, 
and could, it is said, recognize by their voices 
persons whom he had only once heard. He 
could tell if he was in a street or a blind alley, 
in a large room or a small one; but he believed 
that astronomers were the ‘only people who 
saw with telescopes, and that they had their eyes 
differently formed from other men. Nor was 
his notion about eyes in general a whit less in- 
correct. ‘ The eye,” said he, “is an organ on 
which the air should have the same effect as 
my stick on my hand.” The boy upon whom 
Cheselden operated for cataract had clearly 
been of the same opinivn. 

Even when restored to sight, he believed that 
the objects he looked on touched his eyes, as 
those which he felt touched his skin; and he 
consequently had no true idea of distance. He 
asked, ‘‘ Which was the sense that deceived 
him, the sight or the touch ?’’ He wondered 
how a likeness of his father’s face could be got 
into so small aspace as his mother’s watch-case ; 
it seemed tu him as impossible as getting a 
bushel into a pint measure. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that when some one 


for my curiosity, { would rather have long arms ; 
it seems to me that my hands would teach me bet- 
ter what is passing in the moon than your eyes 
or telescopes ; and beside the eye ceases to see 
oftener than the hands to touch. It would, 
therefore, be as well to improve the organ I 
have as togive me the one [ want.” Abundant 
evidence of a similar kind might still be ad- 
duced, but this seems ¢nough to prove that even 
among educated blind people there must be a 
large section of the physical and metaphysical 
world of which their idea is toa great extent 
vague and worthless. 
smccisciasiiatbvneii 

The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the 
following amounts during the past week :— 
From City contributions.......ccccccsssceeceeees $317 85 





“ -Friends of Miami Monthly Meeting, 10 00 
“Friends of Mullica Hill..... ws 1666 
C0 WR Ri Biiiscaciscenistncccemasacs 10 00 
“Longwood Yearly Meeting. saddaded sansa’ 16 50 


$364 35 
Henry M. Laine, 7reasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
24, 1866. 
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ITEMS. 

Coneress.—A memorial of citizens of Missouri 
was presented, asking Congress to annul the acts of 
the President in establishing civil governments in 
the South, and to secure equal rights to all, without 
distinction of color, which was referred to the special 
committee of fifteen The freedmen’s bureau bill, 
with the veto message, was taken up, and after dis- 
cussion, the question was put, shall the bill pass 
notwithstanding the objections of the President. 
Less than two-thirds voting in the affirmative the bill 
fell. The House resolution, placing a naval vessel at 
the disposal of the international Telegraph Company, 
for the purpose of making surveys on the Pacific 
coast, was passed. The memorial of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade was presented, stating that 
many claims against the South could not be col- 
lected in United States courts becau:ze they were 
less in amount than five hundred dollars, and asking 
legislation so as to give the courts jurisdiction in 
cases where smaller sums were invuived. It was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. A resolution 
was adopted calling upon the Postmaster General 
to furnish information with regard to the feasibility 
and use of extending telegraph lines, under Govern- 
ment control, along the mail routes of the United 
States. A bill was introduced, and referred, con- 
tinuing the freedmen’s bureau in force two vears. 
The concurrent resolution declaring that no person 
from a lately rebellious State shall be admitted as 
a repres-ntative in either House until Cougress de- 
clared those States entitled to representation, was 
debated and passed. The representation amendment 
continued under consideration. 

Ilouse.—A series of resolutions, declaring that 
the organized rebellion and the results of the war 
had left the people of the South without all civil 
government, heace it became the duty ot Congress 
to authorize the people to erect State governments, 
and,-in the language of the Constitution, to guaran- 
tee to each State @ republican form of government 


Philada., 2d mo. 


od 
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and expressing as the deliberate sense of the House 
that the President is justified in keeping an army 
in the rebel States, and is entitled to the thanks of 
Congress for protecting the loyal citizens and freed- 
men; which were all adopted. The Committee on 
Reconstruction, reported a concurrent resolution 
that, in order to close agitation on a question which 
seems likely to disturb the action of the Government, 
as well as to quiet the uncertainty which exists in 
the minds of the people of the eleven States which 
have been declared to be in insurrection, no Sena- 
tors or Representatives shall be admitted ioto Con- 
gress from either of the said.States until Congress 
shall have declared such States entitled to such rep- 
resentation. A minority report in favor of the ad- 
mission of Tennessee was read, but objection was 
made to its reception. The resolution finally 
passed. 


Tue FrerpMen.—The following circular has been 
issued by General Howard to the Assistant Com- 
missioners of the Freedmen's Bureau. 


War DerartMeENT, Bureau or Freepmen, ReruGees 

AND ABANDONED Lanps, 

Wasuineton, Feb. 23, 1866. 
To the Assistant Commissioner : 

Dear Sir :—Anticipating the excitement that will 
necessarily follow the action of the Government with 
reference to the new freedmen’s bill, you may feel 
somewhat embarrassed in the duties devolving upon 
you under the law and regulations already existing. 
That you may act steadily and firmly in any emer- 
gency, you must be prepared for any increased hos- 
tility on the part of those who have so persistently 
bindered and troubled you and your agents, and, if 
may be, an increased restlessness among the freed- 
men. The President has assured the Commissioner 
that he regards the present law as continuing the 
existence of the bureau at least a year from this 
time. Please ascertain and report what steps have 
been taken in your district by the State and muni- 
cipal authorities, to provide for the absolute indigent 
and suffering refugees and freedmen, who have and 
are being thrown upon the General Government for 
support. Continne to use every possible effort to 
find good homes for orphan minors who are depen- 
dent, and to relieve by means of employment offices 
an accumulation of people in the different cities 
and villages, aiding the unemployed to find homes 
and places of labor. You have succeeded in allay- 
ing strife, settling labor and promoting education in 
the midst of great difficulties. Continue with your 
utmost energy and ability to pursue the same course 
so as to demonsirate to the people of your district 
the good intentions of the Government and the com- 
plete practicability of the system of free labor. Give 
a thorough inspection of every agent for whom you 
are responsible. Immoralities, corruption, neglected 
duty and incapacity are sometimes complained of 
against officers and agents of this bureau. If either 
of these charges be sustained on investigation, the 
guilty agent will be at once removed, whether he 
can be replaced or not. Thanking you heartily 
for the energy and fidelity you have thus far dis- 
played, the commissioner is pleased to exp'ess an 
unwavering confidence in your abil'ty to cope with 
any new difficulties that may arise. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O O Howarp, Major General, 
Commissioner. 

Cheering reports are being received at the office 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau concerning the labor 
question. While a few of the freedmen are careless 
and unconcerned about the future, the majority have 
made their contracts and seem to be faithfully carry- 
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ing them out. Sickness does not appear to be re- 
markably prevalent among them. 

More than four thousand colored persons, of both 
sexes and all ages, are attending day and night 
schools in Macon, Georgia. 

In the District of Columbia there are forty-five 
colored schools now in operation, with one hundred 
and six teachers and fifty-five hnndred and eighty- 
eight pupils. 





OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).- +--+ ++ ++eeeee eee $2.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 5380 pages--- 3.00 
610 Emmor Comiy, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 


heme ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 

Sexes, Broad &t., Chester, Pa. Every branch of a solid Eng- 
lish Education is tanght in this Academy, together with Latin, 
French and Drawing, in all its varieties. Thoroughness in all 
the studies is insisted upon, and especial care Will be taken to 
educate the morals as well as the intellect of the pupils. A Pri- 
m«ry Department is connected with the Schovul. Pupils can enter 
at any time. 

43> Please send for a Circular. 

Georce Giiuert, Principal. 


THOMAS GILBERT, \ Assistants 
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J H. RIDGWAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
Ue Peaches, Apples Onions, Sweet Potatves, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits. and every description 0 
Country Produce. Office No. 125, Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia. Consiguments svlicited, and orders for shipping 
promptly attended to. 
21013tvilvnzp. 





i PAPERS—WINDOUW SHAD#S—902 Spring Garden 
Street,(one square from Germantown Depot,) Philadelphia. 

Business in any part of the Country attended to promptly, and at 

City rates. 
2mo3 xmnp. 





8. F. Batperston & Son. 


nore SQUARE SEMINARY—For Girts.—The next see 
A sion of this institution will commence on the last Third day 
of Second month, 1866. Inquire for Circular of 

233m. 430. vmo. Evan T’. Swayne, Principal. 


ywiu PAPER! WALL PAPER! Heduced to 12}, 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work done in Country. Call at 
K. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Union Square Depot, 
No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 


\NHE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CUMPANY OP 
PHILADELPHIA.—Ineorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mo, 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Jeshua II. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
ROwLAND Parry, Actuaries Samue. R. Soipiey, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
W. WILBERFORCE Wistar, Geveral Agent, at the office of the 
Company. 826 6m 110 aw 
] ELLEVUEK FEMALE INSINTULE—A_ Ko Rpine-Scnoon 
ror Girts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healtbfully 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
IsRaeL J. GRAMAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 


wm 9t fafn. 


85 thlaxnaw. i Principals. 





f\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makssa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wax F. 








RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Right Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Hfouse keeping and building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information. furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, Sut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 
M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.— A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burtal 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. wasmp. 














